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TRUTH ABOUT MUSIC & MUSICIANS. 

What Mosic should and mast effect. 

Translated from the German by Sabilla Novello. 

"That which music should declare to us, is declared by our 
emotions." — Obhlehschlager. 

It may sound almost ridiculous for me to ask : 
" What should and what may music effect ? " 
But this investigation seems occasionally to fall 
into oblivion ; so much is attributed to the art, 
and such wonders are expected from it, that the 
time has apparently arrived when these questions 
should be asked and answered. 

In our days, fanatics exist, who pretend that 
the noble art should be ancillary to Politics, — 
that it should become democratic, after having 
been until now aristocratic. Quixotic critics have 
already really discovered democratic music in 
Beethoven's works. There is now only wanting 
a party, who should equally condemn aristocratic 
and democratic music, and desire it to be con- 
stitutional. Indeed, why should not some 
individual arise and say : " I can comprehend 
aristocratic and democratic music, but consti- 
tutional music is a monster ; and only by means 
of absolutistic music can we be saved ! " 

You may shake your head, but positively, in 
listening to some of our assembled critical judges, 
I feel as though I were in a madhouse. Where- 
fore do persons attend concerts or the theatre? 
Wherefore do they listen to playing and singing, 
or play and sing themselves ? Do they look upon 
music as labour ? — as the reading of a scientific 
work, or a lecture from which they may gain in- 
formation ? This has never been asserted by any 
sensible man. Music is sought, as we may daily 
learn, as a " refreshment" after the day's care and 
toil,— as a pure enjoyment ; and if this object be 
attained, such phrases as " I was pleased," or 
" I was enchanted," are used — and not " I have 
again learnt something," or " Now I have been 
convinced." 

Hegel once remarked : " I cannot think during 
music." And thus it ought to be ; during music 
we should not think, but feel and enjoy. The 
object of music, like every Art, is thus perfectly 
consummated ; for its effect should, in reality, 
be beneficent and agreeable,— it should produce 
Pleasure and delight. It does not therefore 
loUow that music must be always cheerful, sweet, 
and flowing : the Wolf's glen in the Freischutz 
"—the musical accompaniment to II Commenda- 
«>re s entrance, in Don Giovanni— Caspar, and 
many other villains— also cause delight in us. 
£ now you not that pleasurable sensation of allow- 
ing horror to creep over the soul, whilst reading 
°r Hearing ghost-stories, &c, during twilight or 



the late hours of night ? — Know you not the plea- 
surable sensation of watching a wild conflict of 
storm and rain from your window ? — Know you 
not the pleasurable sensation of ruminating on 
past dangers, hours of terror, and stirring events ? 
All these are enjoyments. It is also a pleasure 
to allow certain sentiments, in themselves dis- 
agreeable, to be awakened, while we possess the 
certainty that the feeling alone affects us, and 
not the real peril, the sorrow, or sufferings con- 
nected with such sentiments : this certainty of 
safety deprives them of all disagreeable, and we 
comfortably imagine ourselves in the situation of 
a sufferer, without feeling real pain. This in- 
clination of human nature manifests itself re- 
peatedly in eager attendance at executions, — in 
the greediness and excitement with which des- 
criptions of horrible accidents and events are 
read ; in a word, it is that yearning desire for 
contrast, that necessity of dark shadow, which is 
as essential to moral as to physical life. Without 
sin, there is no virtue ; without sorrow, no joy ; 
without shade, no light. But an opera, for in- 
stance, which should only contain Wolf's glens, 
infernal regions peopled by Furies, Caspars and 
similar gentry, no man could' endure, — no man 
could wish to hear, because it must affect him 
disagreeably, and afford no delight. 

Accordingly, the musical work which aims at 
being a masterpiece, must afford -pleasure and 
enjoyment; this is, and ever will be, the sole 
object of all Arts, including that of Music. Allow 
me to quote to you the opinion of old Montesquieu 
— a deep thinker, well able to judge acutely of a 
subject ; he says : " Our existence is entirely 
arbitrary ; we might have been created as we are, 
or otherwise. But, had we been created differ- 
ently, we should have felt differently ; an organ 
more or less in our frame would have caused 
other eloquence, other poetry : a diversified con- 
texture of the same organs, again, would have 
caused another poetry : for example, — if the con- 
stitution of our organs had rendered us capable 
of longer attention, all those rules which propor- 
tion the treatment of a subject to our attention 
would no longer exist ; if we had been rendered 
capable of greater penetration, all those rules 
which are founded according to the limits of our 
penetration would equally fall away ; in short, all 
those laws established with consideration of our 
frame being formed in a particular manner, would 
be different if our frame were not thus consti- 
tuted. Had our eyesight been weaker and more 
confused, architecture would have required less 
ornament and more uniformity in its components 
■ — had our eyesight been more distinct, and our 
souls capable of compassing more objects simul- 
taneously, architecture would have required more 
decoration ; had our ears been formed like those 
of certain animals, many of our musical instru- 
ments would have required modification. I well 
know that the relation borne towards each other 
by all things, would still exist ; but the relation 
they bear towards us being changed, those things 
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which in our present state produce a particular 
effect upon us, would then no longer do so ; and 
as the perfection of Art is to present to us all 
things in such manner as to afford the most 
pleasure possible, it would be necessary that Art 
should be modified to suit our altered capability 
of best receiving pleasure." As Art should create 
pleasure and enjoyment, intellect is not pre- 
eminently exercised by it : if mental exertion be 
called into activity in order to obtain artistic 
pleasure, it is no longer pure enjoy meiit. Art 
must attract and absorb its votaries, and cannot 
therefore demand that they should laboriously 
examine and account for that which delights 
them. The talented Madame de Stael says : 
" We may demand sustained attention when dis- 
cussing abstract ideas, but emotions are involun- 
tary. The enjoyment of Art is not a matter of 
complaisance, of effort, or of reflection ; it is a 
matter of enjoyment, and not of reasoning ; 
intellectual philosophy may claim examination, 
but poetic talent should command enthusiasm." 
Music affects Man in three ways: — by sound, 
on the ear ; by expression, on the feelings ; and 
by form and thematic elaboration of phrases in in- 
strumental music, on the understanding. A mu- 
sical piece that fulfils all these conditions, is per- 
fect, — it must and will please all hearers, lay and 
initiated. Mozart's greatness consists herein — 
that most of his works unite these requisites. 
Laymen in Art, who are merely lovers of music, 
recognize but two effects of Art — that on the ear, 
by sound, and that on the feelings, by expression ; 
their enjoyment, therefore, of certain master- 
pieces, is less than that of an artiste, who also 
revels in the beauty of form and thematic deve- 
lopment, — that is, in the manifold transformations, 
inversions, and combinations of a musical phrase. 
This fact accounts for the different degrees of 
pleasure experienced by amateurs and connois- 
seurs, as also for the various judgments pro- 
nounced on a work. The ear-caressing tones of 
Italian and French productions, for instance, with 
their agreeable form, always find favour, even 
though wanting in true expression, with mere 
lovers of music ; and as those who have love, 
but not knowledge of music, form a majority in 
the world, it is no wonder that such Italian and 
modern-French musical works should make their 
way throughout the whole world, notwithstanding 
the objections and censures cast upon them by 
scientific men. A great fault, however, one per- 
haps even greater than that of Italian and French 
musicians, who write only for the numerous 
crowd of ignorance, is committed by some of our 
composers, who consider agreeable sounds and 
lovely melodies as worthless, or even contemptible. 
These writers, at most, satisfy the scientific judg- 
ment of musical professors, — a small minority of 
the public ; whose hearts, however, remain as 
unmoved, and whose emotions are as ungratified, 
as those of the general public, who find these 
compositions entirely wanting in that which alone 
affords universal pleasure— tonal charm and sen- 



timental excitement ; thus it naturally follows that 
the public remain cold towards such works, which 
to them are as a book with seven seals. Such 
composers deceive themselves and others, when 
they assert that their works are written for the 
approbation of a few only — the scientific. Every 
man who writes, will, if possible, please all, or as 
many as possible. This can only be the case, and 
our present music can only improve, when com- 
posers overcome their unnatural and pretended 
indifference to the great public mass, which, after 
all, must decide the fortune of every production; 
and when they will imagine, like the Italians and 
French, that their writings will have for audience 
the whole world ! 

Goethe once said to Eckermann, speaking of 
authors (which fully applies to composers) : "The 
French are consistent with their general character, 
even in their style. They are of a social nature, 
and never forget the public, whom they address ; 
they endeavour to be clear, in order to persuade 
their readers, and to be delightful, in order to 
please them." 

The nature of Man, and his organisation, are 
always the same in all ages ; the sources from 
whence he draws pleasure are eternally the same, 
and the only task of Art is to cause them to gush 
forth. He is an artiste, therefore, who uncloses 
such sources with a Moses-staff, — or, to speak 
simply, who knows what affords pleasure or dis- 
pleasure to Man's nature, and how this may be 
effected. The how is revealed to him by innate 
talent and diligent study ; the what is verily not 
difficult to recognise, if he will attentively and 
honestly observe what produces on himself and 
many others an agreeable impression, and what 
causes pleasure or the contrary. 

This is the only necromancy which has elevated 
great masters to the high rank they hold. Music 
is the painting of the soul ; its object is to call 
forth imagination, awaken the feelings of the 
heart, and represent the emotions of the soul. If 
a composer succeed in creating in his hearers 
that state of mind or feeling which he intends to 
produce, or succeed in distinctly and intelligibly 
depicting such feelings in his tonal-painting, then 
his work is faithful. This faithfulness will be 
recognised by the soul, and acknowledged by the 
understanding of listeners. But a great artiste 
will endeavour, beyond this, to invest his com- 
position with charm and an agreeable form ; if 
he succeed in this also, then his work will be both 
faithful and beautiful. From this we learn that 
a perfect work of art must be both true and beau- 
tiful ; such as are the admired masterpieces,which 
eternally live and eternally please. They are, 
however, rare, because most musical works fail to 
reach this perfection, being either untrue or but 
partly true ; or because their form is anything 
but beautiful; or because they are partly un- 
faithful and partly faulty in form ; or because, as 
unfortunately often occurs in our day, they are 
untrue or half true, and at the same time — very 
ugly. Use this very simple analysis on any piece 
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which pretends to be a work of art, and you will 
never err in the opinion you form respecting it, 
whatever art- fanatics, art-pretenders, and art-liars 
njay chatter to confuse your judgment. 

And now, one word more. 

Sincere art-enthusiasts, who fall into ecstasies 
at everything which pleases them, — and weak- 
lings, who are astounded at the effects which a 
composer may produce, because they are unable 
themselves to create anything of worth, — prate 
with much unction of the dignity, the elevation, 
even the holiness of Art. Let us, with all our 
joy in Music, remain strictly candid. Where lies 
the dignity of a Haydn's symphony ? What is 
elevating in Mozart's Figaro ? Where lies the 
holiness of Caspar's " earthly vale of tears ? " 
I am attached with fervent gratitude to our great 
Masters, who so often have afforded, and ever 
newly afford me such great, such pure delight: 
nevertheless, I can never, without a smile, hear 
them described as miraculous beings, — inspired 
seers, embued with godlike frenzy, like Pythia 
on her tripod, or as soaring through immeasurable 
space, plucking ideas from amongst the stars. 
Alas! they were and are men like ourselves, — loved 
good eating and drinking, were joyous or angry 
like other folk, smoked or took snuff, and during 
lifetime fell into manifold weaknesses and follies, 
&c, &c. With all this, they desired, as musi- 
cians, to compose charming music, which should 
please general listeners ; therefore they learnt 
diligently, exercised themselves unwearyingly, 
studied their predecessors, sought to ascertain 
why this or that work pleased or pleased not, 
observed mankind, made plans and sketches, 
altered and improved them and what they had 
already completed, — they explained to them- 
selves what they really intended, and never 
rested until they could execute what they 
intended. 

Thus must you proceed, to rise like them. 



MUSIC 

AMONG THE POETS AND POETICAL WRITERS 

By Mary Cowden Clarke. 

(Continued from page 138..J 

That unique songster, the cuckoo, could not fail of 
being noted by the poets. Two of them, in a single 
characteristic line, have recorded its peculiar music : — 
"The plain-song cuckoo gray." — Shakespeare. 



' The cuckoo repeats his short indolent tune." 

Leigh Hunt. 

' blithe new-comer ! I have heard, 

I hear thee and rejoice. 
cnckoo ! shall I call thee Bird, 
Or but a wandering Voice ? 

While I am lying on the grass 

Thy two-fold shout I hear, 
That seems to fill the whole air's space, 

A? loud far off as near. 



Though babbling only to the vale, 

Of sunshine and of flowers, 
Thou bringest unto me a tale 

Of visionary hours. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the Spring, 

Even yet thou art to me 
No bird ; but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery. 

The same whom in my school-boy days 

I listened to ; that Cry 
Which made me look a thousand ways 

In bush, and tree, and sky. 

To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the green ; 

And thou wert still a hope, a love ; 
Still longed for, never seen. 

And I can listen to thee yet ; 

Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 

That golden time again. 

blessed Bird ! the earth we pace, 

Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial, faery place ; 

That is fit home for Thee I" — Wordsworth. 

" Not the whole warbling grove in concert heard 
When sunshine follows shower, the breast can thrill 
Like the first summons, Cuckoo ! of thy bill, 
With its twin notes inseparably paired. 
The captive 'mid damp vaults unsunned, unaired, 
Measuring the periods of his louely doom, 
That cry can reach ; and to the sick man'B room 
Sends gladness, by no languid smile declared. 
The lordly eagle-race through hostile search 
May perish ; time may come when never more 
The wilderness shall hear the lion's roar ; 
But, long as cock shall crow from household perch 
To rouse the dawn, soft gales shall speed thy wing, 
And thy erratic voice be faithful to the Spring !" 

Wordsworth. 



" Sweet songsters near 
Warble in shade their wild-wood melody : 
Far off the unvarying Cuckoo soothes my ear." 

Coleridge, 
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' What time the daisy decks the green, 

Thy certain voice we hear ; 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year ? 

Delightful visitant ! with thee 

I hail the time of flowers, 
And hear the sound of music sweet 

From birds among the bowers. 

The school-boy, wandering through the wood 

To pluck the primrose gay, 
Starts thy curious voice to hear, 

And imitates thy lay." — Logan. 



' And often, by the murmuring rill, 
Hears the thrush, while all is still 
Within the groves of Grongar Hill." — Dyer. 



" ' Te Deum amoris' sang the thrustle cock ; 
Tubal himself, the first musician, 
With key of harmony could not unlock 
So sweet a tune as that the thrustle can." 

Chaucer. 



